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is true, is not his alone. How the human ego arrives, whether mediately 
or immediately, must be forever a mystery, as how the finite comes from 
the Infinite. 

The author defines the soul as a system of sentient symbols. " Man's 
thoughts are sentient images of the things and relations of the objective 
world, and thinking is simply a combining of these sentient images." 
This seems but a penurious account of all man's thoughts, which wander 
through eternity and build the systems of science and philosophy and 
create all the opulence of poetry and art. Dr. Carus remarks : " The soul 
is not that which feels and thinks and acts, but is the feeling itself, the 
thinking itself, and the acting itself." Is there, then, thinking without a 
thinker, acting without an agent, feeling without a subject who feels ? He 
says, however, in another place, "Every subject feels its own feelings" 
(not those of another subject). He, however, concludes : "There is no 
metaphysical unity in an ego . . . which would be a continuous uni- 
fying power." The personal soul is then only disjecta membra. The 
author speaks of God as superpersonal, in order to escape anthropomor- 
phism. But to be superpersonal is to be less than personal, since person- 
ality is the hightest conception of being. Rather should we say with Lotze, 
" Perfect personality is God." The study of the material world and of 
the phenomena of life, more and more relieve the problems of Whence 
and Whither, and attempts to find in the cosmic process and the essence 
of matter, confirmations of reason and feeling are far from being unfruitful. 
The passage from the subjective side of the material world to the subjec- 
tivity of the personal soul does not here seem to be clearly indicated, nor 
is the soul apprehended as unity or as subject. 

Charles Mellen Tyler. 

Inductive Sociology : A Syllabus of Methods, Analyses, and Classifications, 
and Provisionally Formulated Laws. By F. H. Giddings. New York, 
The Macmillan Co.; London, Macmillan & Co., 1901. — pp. xviii, 302. 
" The object of this book is to present a scheme of inductive method, a 
somewhat detailed analysis and classification of social facts, and a tenta- 
tive formulation of the more obvious laws of social activity, all as a basis 
for further inductive studies " (p. ix). The study of sociology, which has 
claimed so much attention during the last decade, has constantly been 
criticized, on the one hand, because it dealt with generalizations insuffi- 
ciently established instead of concrete facts ; or on the other hand, because 
it was concerned with data which properly belonged to some already exist- 
ing branch of study. That there are social facts which can be studied 
accurately, and which have not been satisfactorily studied by any other 
science, has always been claimed by Professor Giddings ; still we turn to 
the present volume in the hope of finding a better proof of this position 
than was afforded by his previous works. 

The idea of a book which shall guide the student in the study of con- 
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crete social facts is not a new one, but earlier attempts to embody this idea 
have been notably unsuccessful. The excellence of the present volume 
lies, first, in the fact that it is based on actual inductive work which the au- 
thor has been carrying on with his students, and secondly, in that the ma- 
terial is presented by one who has thought through the general problems 
which here are examined from the standpoint of concrete studies. 

As compared with the author's earlier volumes, the present work is 
more limited in its scope. ' ' Studies of the historical evolution of society, 
and of the deeper problems of causation are not included " (p. x). Prob- 
lems of social evolution are peculiarly interesting, but undue attention to 
them has been the bane of this nascent science ; they have invited specu- 
lation, to the detriment of scientific research ; to turn the young student 
from these questions to matters of fact is certainly a merit of this volume. 
Aside from this omission, Part I, on " Social Population," is treated on the 
same lines as in the Principles of Sociology ; Part III also contains little 
material which is not already outlined in the Principles, or in the Elements 
already published. Part II, on "The Social Mind," deserves the attention 
of students of philosophy. Here the author does not, it is true, modify es- 
sentially his earlier standpoints ; he does, however, so elaborate them as to 
make them clearer and more useful to the student. The doctrine that so- 
ciety is based on similarity, and on the recognition of that similarity, the 
doctrine of the consciousness of kind, is fundamental in Professor Giddings' s 
studies. For him the consciousness of similarity is the law of gravitation 
in the social world ; if " friendship," to use Plato's phrase, is the result of 
likeness, then we may follow the author in the superstructure which he 
rears on this foundation. Perhaps the reader will turn with most interest 
to the last section, Part IV, on "Social Welfare." In spite of many acute 
suggestions I find this the least satisfactory part of the book, and here, I 
believe, more than elsewhere, the system presented in outline in this book 
will profit by further studies. 

The book is just what its title says, a syllabus of methods, classifications, 
etc. The statements are so brief and formal, that they require such per- 
sonal directions as the author might give to his students in order to make 
them effective. Occasionally, the English is a little forced, as when ' ' char- 
acterization " is used to mean the formation of character (p. 59), or " prac- 
tical resemblance" to mean resemblance in mode of action (p. 4). Per- 
haps such liberty should be allowed, when a new science is in progress of 
construction. Arthur Fairbanks. 

University of Iowa. 

The Principles of Morality, and the Departments of the Moral Life. By 
Wilhelm Wundt. Translated by Margaret Floy Washburn. 
London, Swan Sonnenschein & Co.; New York, The Macmillan Co., 
1901. — pp. 308. 
This work forms the third volume of the English translation of Wundt' s 



